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:;\e subject, and it was. theretore, in architecture 
dr>* and later on in naintint: that the Mussalmans 
ventured to borrow’ ftcna their Hindu predeces¬ 
sors "n *'he rcrdm or art. \ictlisvai Hindu statesj 
'.’.■ith theit p.iralysiti;? caste-system and feudal 
oroanisutlon. could hardly appeal to Muslim 
minds. But the oatile-deld courage of ^ the Raj- 
jt was fully appreciated. “ I w’lil die like a 
ciput was the hiihest compliment a mediaeval 
''■Iu‘'Iitn central C'Ou.ci psy to himself. And 
from the time of .hmir Knc.^iow, who realised 
i bit too late :n his career, that it was rutile re¬ 
writing au nause:^'7i2 the traditional tales of the 
Fer-iar.s. hlu'iim writers began to enjoy, ap¬ 
preciate and express in the Persian language the 
va-t experience end wisdom for which Hindu 
mythology b so deservedly famous. 

It is obviously not possible for a Mussaiman 
to appreciate the caste-system or varna of the 
Hindus, which puts him in the lowest order of 
s-ub-castes. Fear of shirk —the bete noire of the 
"Mussalmans—has often prevented him from ap¬ 
preciating the spiritual symbolism of Hindu 
idols. But with these two reservations, sensible 
and educated Mussalmans of all ages not exclud¬ 
ing our own have never failed to appreciate 
the cultural heritage of the land of their birth. 
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her worthy sons and daughters have ever retraced 
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:est of the standard of civilization to which that 

people have reached...... It is their 

formative principle, their ideal, the end which 
they fulfi!, and which determines them, not as 
a cause operating from without but as a purpose 
working itself out from within their course of 
development from birth to death.” 

Judged by this standard, the soul of the In¬ 
dian people is redected in their intellectual life 
whose steady outrlow has enriched the world of 
human knowledge. Indian culture is possessed 
of some latent strength by which it has resisted 
the ravages of time. India today stands at the 
parting of ways. Political and social changes 
have followed in bewildering succession. Her 
eclectic culture has to envisage all that is best in 
Eastern and Western cultures. No malicious 
detraction of Indian civilization will hide its 
true greatness for the modern world. Intellectual 
dishonesty is perhaps the one besetting sin of all 
superficial Western scholarship in relation to 
Islam and India, and I have definitely kept myself 
aloof from personal prejudices and predilections 
in assessing the values of Indian culture. But 
The Cultural Role of India is no mere echo of 
other men’s ideas. I have tried to make an in¬ 
dependent approach to the subject of Indology, 
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A? fc: t?.w' I miy point out that 

i haw licptii th.-; method of transliteration 
pene'ahk' recotr.ttei hr tr»e leading European 
Orientalists. 

I t£-:s this opportunitv of thanking Sit S. 
Radhskris'ansn. Feriotv of the British Academy 
and Spaliin, Professor cf Eastern Religions and 
Ethics in the University cf Oxford, for contribut¬ 
ing a Foreword to my book. I feel much grateful 
to Professor Mohammad Habib for his Intro¬ 
duction. I should also like to thank Mr. Phillips 
Talbot of the UniverUty of Illinois, U.S.A., for 
his introductory note to this work. 
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:~z Ssr.fkrir arc Kir.du learning with all the help 
adoried 'ey m3dsrn literature and science, many 
a '."ear '.veuid p 2 =s before he w'ould be able 
tc do ;u5t:ce to the antiquity of India with such 
3 decree o: accuracy as AI-Beruni has done in his 
Itidica."'' Apart from the dash of arms on 
the cattlendd. much of the interest of Indian 
history depends upon the development of the 
pnilcsoprJes and creeds—a novel method of ap¬ 
proach to the study or human cultures conceived 
by AI-3eruni and adopted by modern European 
scholarship. The unity of Hinduism does not 
I;e in its dogmas or its complex social system but 
in Its historic continuity as a civilization and in 
the processes by which its ancient Rishis have 
evlc\'ci their philosophy, art andscience. No parti¬ 
cular people in India can claim the sole credit of 
making her history. The gigantic current of 
Indian history nas drifted in various channels. 
Starting from Saptasindhu in the remote Rig- 
vedic age, the centre of culture and public life 
in India has shifted with the progress of Aryan 
expansion successively to Brahamavarta, Braha- 
marsidesa, hladhyadesa and Aryavarta, and, in the 
historical period, to imperial cities like Patali- 
putra, Purusapura, and Kanauj, the capitals of the 

® 4t-Se7ii»fs Iniia, Preface, p, ixii, vol. 1. 
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relcicru- snd philosophical background. ■ India 
hjd a clear understanding of the central unity in 
the midst of all diversity, and tried to ignore 
difference® of value in different things, for she 
knows diderences would make life impossible. 
The silent innuence of India’s vision of the unity 
of 2 I; things in God has been accompanied by her 
cultural conquests everywhere. All the mighty 
impulses that entered into India were synthesised 
or. the «arr.e plan. Ali religions she welcomed, 
«ince realised from the cloudy heights of con¬ 
templation that the spiritual landscape at the 
hilltop is the same, though the pathways from the 
valley are different. To those who were wander¬ 
ing at random in the plains without suspecting 
that a!i roads lead to the same top, she says, 
“ Raise your eyes. Things in the valley separate 
us. Up yonder, high above us, we are all one. 
The variety of ways has meaning at the foot of 
the hiii, but if we understand what they signify 
on the snow'y summits, we shall know that all 
are reaching out for God.” What wonder, then, 
that India with her assimilative genius may suc¬ 
ceed in synthesising the waning creeds that 
have met on her hospitable soil ! Her soul 
has always yearned for the greater unity which 
underlies the diversity of phenomena. Ail 
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II 

THE CHARACTER OF INDIAN 
CIVILIZATION 

Thh ancient Indian civilication had its own 
ideal or pertection towards which its efforts 
were directed. ” The ideal that India tried to 
realise. says Tagore. ‘‘ led her best men to the 
isolation or a contemplative life, and the trea¬ 
sures that sne gained tor mankind by penetra¬ 
ting into the the mysteries of reality cost her 
dear in tne sphere ot worldly success. Yet, 
this also was a sublime achievement, it was a 
supreme manitestation of that human aspiration 
which knows nc limit, and which has for its 
object nothing less than the realisation of the 
Infinite." 3 India, therefore, placed all her 
emphasis upon the harmony that exists between 
the individual and the Universal. It was the 
aspiration of ancient India to live and move and 
nave its joy in Brahma, the all-conscious and all- 
pervading spirit by extending its field of con¬ 
sciousness all over the world. The Upanishad 

'^®Sore, Saakana: The Realisation of Life, 
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Indian art, Indian literature and Indian polity. 
Viewed in tni^ perspective, the problem of Indian 
culture embodies the vital experience of ancient 
Indians in their historic-geographical environment, 
k would now be easy to follow the trend of 
Hindu mind in relation to the process whereby 
it conceived its religion, sdence, and philosophy. 
The origin cf Indian religion is shrouded in 
mystery and has given rise to much difference 
of opinion, it can be said with confidence 
that its earliest form consists in the worship of 
natural powers. Kian, when he first emerges 
from his animal stage, realises that he is almost 
entirely dependent upon the powerful forces of 
nature amidst which he is placed, and goes a step 
further to deify them. In virtue of their great 
strength these powers of nature become his gods 
towards which he cultivates a spirit of awe and 
reverence. He sings their praises and offers wor¬ 
ship or sacrifice to them in order to propitiate 
them or to secure their favour. It is not neces¬ 
sary to trace this early form of belief, for Aryan 
religion when it appears in India has already a 
history behind it. As an American writer has 
paradoxically put it, “ Indian religion begins 
before its arrival in India.” It is a continuation 
ot the primitive faith of the Indo-European race 
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Ut Tidther night ncr dsf was any token* 

Bv :rs in.terent force the One breathed windless : 

Xc ether rhir.^g than that beyond existed. 

"Darkness there was at Srst by darkness hidden ; 
’Shthent distinctive marks, this all was water. 

Tnat which, becomings by the void was covered, 

That One by force of heat came into being. 

’^Desire entered the One in the beginning : 

It was the earliest seed, of thought the product. 

The sages, searching in their hearts with wisdom, 
Found our the bond of being in non-beiog. 

'Their ray extended light across the darkness : 

3ur w 3 f the One above or w^as it under I 
Creative force was there and fertile power : 

Below was energy, above was impulse. 

Who knows for certain ? Who shall here declare it I 
’l-'hence was it bom and w’hence came, this creation ? 
The gods were bom after this world's creation : 

Then who can know from whence it hath risen I 
''None knoweth whence creation hath riKii; 

And w'hether he has or has not produced it; 

He who sun^ys it in the highat heaven, 

He only knows, or haply he may know not."^* 

This ** Song of Creation has been extolled 
as containing “ the flower of Indian thought*"" 
It may not expound a clear-cut and rigid monothe¬ 
ism of the Semitic type but therein we have the 
quintessence of monistic thought. In this 
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to chsicsootiical pantneism. 


it IS at tne same 


time idle to deny that Hindu thinkers admitted 
the minor gods whom the masses ignorantly- 
worshipped, and urged that they were ali subor¬ 
dinate to the One Supreme God. “While some 
men lind their god in the waters, others in the 
heavens, others in the objects of the world the 
w:ss dnd the true God, whose glory is manifest 
everywhere.” Another verse says, “ The man 
of action finds his sod in fire, the man of feeling 


in the heart, the feeble-minded in the idol, but 
the strong in spirit find God everywhere.” It is 
obvious that the conceptions of Indian theism 
have been moulded by different minds in differ¬ 
ent environments. The one foundational spirit, 
however, is revealing itself throughout these di¬ 
vergences of intellect. Hinduism, as a religion, 
should not be regarded as mere polytheism for 
polytheism has never satisfied the religious needs 
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?Cariak a- c. I4c'^' 1539 , which have left 
rerTTicnent rcsrks cn the Hindu faith, were 
hterahy inspired by the spirit of Islam- “ The 
mcr.ctheistic elements of Hinduism.” observes 
Prcfe-sor S. Radhakrishnan, “ have become more 
emphasised after the spread of Isiam in India.”^ 
hiodern Hinduism, thanks to its assimilative 
eeniu', ha? been lei by Islam to democratise its 
institutions and to be “ more emphatic in its 
denuncisticn of imperfect conceptions of God 
and cruder modes of worship.”-' 

As a relidon. Hinduism knows little of theo- 
Icpical putties, .'\l-3eruni honestly observes 
that ” on the whole there is very little disputing 
about theclopica! topics about themselves {i.e., 
Hindus j; at the most they fight with words, 
but they will never stake their soul or body or 
property on religious controversy.” In treating 
of the Hindu religion we should follow the lead 
of AI-Beruni in distinguishing between that of 
the educated classes and that of the ignorant, 
superstitious masses. “The Hindus,” says AI- 
Beruni, ” believe with regard to God that He is 
one, eternal, without beginning and end, acting 
by free will, all-mighty, all-wise, living, giving life, 

* S Rtdhaknsiaan, 7he Heirt of HindmiaUt Madras, p. 87. 
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corr.rrc'r.sr i tl’.e tcta'.ity of objects at once, 
cr, C' it %vere, :n no time. Therefore it 
must ennlcre cII particular beings and examine 
all the possicihtie? of existence; and as their 
number is, thcugh not unlimited, stili an 
cncrmcus one, the sou! wants an enormous 
-rice cf time in crier to finish the con- 
temp lotion o: sum a mUitip.ccity of objects. 
The soul acquires knowledge only by the con- 
Templaticn of the individuals and the species, 
and of their peculiar actions and conditions. It 
gains experience trom each ooject and gathers 
thereby new knowledge. However, these ac¬ 
tions diner in the same measure as the three 
primary forces diner. Besides, the world is not 
'left without some direction, being led, as it 
were, by a bridle and directed towards a definite 
scope. Therefore the imperishable souls wander 
about in perishable bodies conformably to the 
difference of their actions, as they prove to be 
good or bad. The object of the migration 
through the world of reward is to direct the 
attention of the soul to the good, that it should 
strive to keep as far as possible aloof from it. 
The migration begins from low stages and rises 
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one.*- Thus metempsychosis is the shibboleth 
of Hinduism. To the majority of thoughtful 
minds in the East and not to a few sages in the 
"'X'est, this doctrine has appeared a satisfactory 
reconciliation of human aspirations with the 
inexorabie facts of nature. The metaphysical 
reasons which made them believe the doctrine 


do not in any way justify the superstructure 
of mychoiogy and fraud which has been raised 
on it in these days. Nevertheless it has given 
Hinduism a dreamy Savour peculiar to the mind 
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religions, symbolic and expressive and tends to 
temper the mechanical rigidity of modern 
art with a spiritual orientation. 
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coaiemporary spirit of Bhakti prevalent in mediffival India* 
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herent mass of Aryan thought and brooding at 
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work of villages which have made no small 
contribution to its complex culture. These 
villages are a peculiar racial gift of the Aryans 
and may be said to represent a distinct phase 
in the social development of mankind. India’s 
rural simplicity is peculiar to her tempera¬ 
ment. Throughout the centuries her economy 
has been, as indeed it still is and as it is likely to 
continue to be, fundamentally agricultural with 
the simple, patient, methodical, and thrifty 
life for the people which that implies.” Thus 
the political theory in ancient India was essential¬ 
ly a theory of the art of government. It was 
mainly an attempt to guide the practical course 
of administration. 
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of states etc., do not appear in Hindu politi¬ 
cal speculation. The Hindu polity should not 
be condemned on this very basis nor should it 
be unduly exaggerated by sentimentalists like 
K. P. Jayaswai'® and his followers whose rash 
generalisations on Hindu political theory and 
organisation seem to obscure our vision of 
India’s cultural past. The best scientific plan 
is to extract Hindu political theory primarily 
from literature and secondarily from inscrip- 
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her long career been associated with religion, 
with mysticism, with philosophy and with arts. 
Today she is making new experiments in the 
fields of politics and economics which tend to 
challenge her accepted modes of thought and 
practice. India requires a fresh restatement of 
her cultural ideals with due regard to her philo¬ 
sophical traditions. The Quran says : "Verily 
God will not change the coridition of men, till 
they change what is in themselves’' (13 : 11). 
India must realise the truth of this divine precept 
before she can remould her destiny with a 
historic sense of values. Her philosophy then 
will have a new meaning for the modern world. 
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